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CURRENT COMMENT 


«Who Is Christ?’’ 


No one nation or race has any 
monopoly of the understanding of God 
or of Jesus Christ. Some peoples have 
had peculiar gifts in religious insight, 
but among those of any degree of civili- 
zation the word “monopoly” has no 
place. In this issue there is a brief re- 
port of an address delivered in Shang- 
hai by a Chinaman, and it is of the 
deepest interest to us just because it 
shows how Jesus Christ has appealed 
to a keen Oriental mind. No claim is 
made for this article beyond what is on 
the face of it: it is not claimed to be 
necessarily representative or typical of 
any wide group of men—though it quite 
possibly may be. The point is, it is 
genuine and sincere, and gives us a 
point of view. As all come into the 
Kingdom from the East and from the 
West, we are having a fuller picture of 
our Lord, and a fuller content is added 
to our faith. Let us lose no advantage 
from the study of these testimonies from 
other nations. A universal Christ has 
a universal appeal; and America falls 
far short of being the universe. 





The Professors? Conference 


It was found impossible to secure a 
properly representative group of dele- 
gates to the professors’ conference that 
was to have been held during the first 
week in May in Richmond, Ind. The 
time chosen was not propitious, but 
there was no way of being sure of this 
except by making an actual trial of the 
situation. The issue was of such para- 
mount importance that it would not 
have been justifiable to hold the gather- 
ing in the face of this deficiency of 
representation. There was a very large 


number of men who felt it absolutely 
impossible to leave work at this season 


of the year with the pressure of the 
final weeks of college. Great interest 
in the issue at stake was expressed on 
all sides, and it is certain the lack of 
interest had no place as a cause or the 
representation being so limited. It is 
expected that this conference may be 
arranged for some time in the next col- 
lege year and that the large issues of 
voluntary Bible study will have the 
benefit of analysis by interested faculty 
men over the whole continent. 


Group Leadership 


The football team that would go into 
a game without any training at all 
would unquestionably face a disastrous 
season. A crowded hospital and score- 
board—on the wrong side—would testify 
to the short sight of the manager and 
captain. Even the undergraduate of 
America, too, would find great difficulty 
in winning an intercollegiate debate if 
he had just trusted to “reading up the 
subject” an hour or two on the night 
before. Yet this is just what happens 
again and again in Bible study in our 
student Associations. We are not ready 
to pay the price of successful group 
leadership. Perhaps this is not quite 
true as it stands; we might rather say, 
we do not seem to have realized that it 
is necessary to pay a great price for 
successful group leadership. Yet it is 
just as true in the case of leadership as 
it is in the case of athletics or debating. 
Think of the hours spent in training 
for baseball and track, and they would 
almost equal the minutes spent in the 
preparation of our Bible study leaders 
in many cases. Then there has been a 
great deal of careless coaching, as well 
as meager coaching. This, too, is fatal 
to the success of the work. The situa- 
tion demands, not carping or placing of 
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blame, but constructive thinking and 
constructive experiment. For this is 
far from being an easy task, and the 
best energies of cll leaders must be de- 
voted to solving the problems involved. 
This issue of the INTERCOLLEGIAN con- 
tains the syllabus by Prof. H. H. Horne 
previously announced. This syllabus 
deals with the principles of Bible group 
leadership, and may be most profitably 
used as a basis for a training group of 
Bible leaders to study the principles of 
the subject. Dr. Horne has had a wide 
experience in education on both the 
theoretical and practical sides; and, 
moreover, he believes that the discus- 
sional group can be made interesting 
and profitable if the leaders are willing 
to expend the energy necessary. This 
whole matter demands the most earnest 
attention on the part of all leaders. 


South America 


Do you remember that there are to 
the south of us “other American” stu- 
dents who are certainly our equals in 
brain power and insight? We referred 
last month to the widespread ignorance 
in the United States and Canada of the 
great republics of South America. It 
is with pleasure that we include in this 
number a little sketch of the second 
student conference in Piriapolis, which 
gives us a glimpse of what the Student 
Christian Movement is beginning to do 
there in South America. There was 
one man who balked at the word “Chris- 
tian” for a long time, but now he has 
seen what the Student Movement means 
by it and is willing to join. There is a 
lesson. There are some, even in our 
northern countries, who do not like the 
word “Christian.” It is our part to 
make the word mean what it says, so 
that no honest student need draw back. 


The Close of the Year 


Vacation plans are in order. It is to 
be hoped they include attendance in a 
summer conference on the part of every 
student who has the well-being, moral 
and spiritual, of his institution at heart. 
It is an excellent preparation for the 


summer—a trying time for ideals in al] 
ofus. Further, there is a clear duty fac- 
ing every educated man and woman, 
Vacation days are for the purpose of rest 
and recreation, which means in man 
cases a change of occupation rather than 
a cessation of endeavor. The question 
is, Should the vacation days of the Chris. 
tian student be absolutely unproductive 
as regards Christian service? We do 
not interpret this service in the narrow 
sense: still it is something reasonably 
definite. There is no circumstance in 
which a student can be placed that will 
prevent this service. The Christian 
world is fully convinced of the sacred- 
ness of all life, and the great work of 
Christ has penetrated all fields.. Let us 
vividly realize that it is no deficiency in 
Christ, no inadequacy of His ideals, that 
have hindered the coming of the King. 
dom of God: it is the poor showing His 
followers make in a vigorous world of 
earnest men and women. 


Theological Students at Conferences 


It is gratifying to find that among the 
delegates already “signed up” for the 
summer conferences are a number of 
theological students. There has been an 
impression in the past that the cor 
ferences were not open to delegates from 
the seminaries, or that there was very 
little to be gained on either side by at- 
tendance. The testimony of those who 
have attended these student gatherings 
is all against these misleading concep- 
tions. True, the conferences have not 
been designed primarily for students in 
course of training for the Christian mit- 
istry; but it cannot possibly be mait- 
tained that one of the most potent factors 
in the Christian life of the colleges and 
universities is of no interest to those who 
are preparing to be ministers of the 
Gospel, or that men who have enjoyed 
even a partial training in the seminaries 
have no message to bring to college st 
dents from their work. The Christiat 
ministry is being recruited in goodly nut 
bers from the colleges, and must increa* 
ingly be recruited. Therefore, the two 
groups ought to meet under these favor 
able circumstances. 
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HUMAN BROTHERHOOD * 
The Right Rev. C. H. Brent, Bishop of the Philippines 


HERE are moments of silence which 
T are far more eloquent than those 
times in which human thought pours 
itself out in the highest flights of lan- 
guage. At the beginning of this meet- 
ing we passed through such a moment 
of silent eloquence, and there arose to 
God a cloud of aspiration, the aspira- 
tion of the human heart toward the 
best. It went to Him as a cloud of in- 
cense rises to heaven, and God received 
that aspiration, and in response He is 
going to give inspiration. Our aspira- 
tion in many instances perhaps knew 
not to what heights it was rising. All 
that could be seen was a vague best, 
and the divine in us rose toward that 
best with a cry something like this: 

“Our best is mean nor stands Thy test, 

Still it must be our very best.” 

Among others more disciplined, who 
have learned by experience something 
of the life of faith, there was that ma- 
jesty of self-donation which was, as it 
were, the flame of the human will strik- 
ing upward toward God and sheathing 
itself in His Will. 

Ah, you and I are today of all men 
who have ever lived, the most privileged, 
and we have to learn that privilege 
teaches its consummation only when it 
is translated into terms of responsibility, 
responsibility laid upon us from on high 
by the Most Loving and the Most 
Holy. The privilege which you and I 
enjoy is not a luxury for self-indulgence, 
but a force for social use, and while we 


— 


.* Address delivered at Conference on Foreign Mis- 


of I" Social Reform Problems, Liverpool, Jan. 2 


rejoice in our privilege, and aspire to 
God, let us remember that it is not in 
mere terms of humanity that we can 
learn the meaning of life, but only by 
working out the filial relation with God. 

I dare not speak of Human Brother- 
hood without speaking first of Divine 
Sonship. There is no meaning to the 
word “fraternal” until we have learned 
the meaning of “filial.” There is no 
meaning to brotherhood until we have 
been taught the meaning of fatherhood 
and sonship. If I said nothing else to 
you but this one thing, and were able 
to say it in terms which would go home 
to your inmost being, that you are the 
sons of God, I would have done a great 
thing, because a man who has once 
learned that he is the son of God must 
forthwith accept all of his race as his 
brethren. 

Look at the one spotless figure that 
stands in the midst of history. Look 
at the Lord Christ and see how He 
began His work of public ministry. He 
identified Himself with the human race 
and its weakness, but He saw that it 
was only in His Divine Sonship that 
He could fulfill a life of service, and 
at His Baptism, before He went among 
men to preach and to teach about the 
Kingdom of God, He rose to the su- 
preme consciousness of that Sonship. 
He heard His Father say: “Thou art 
My beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” Men and women, let me say 
to you, that you will lack the sense of 
vocation, that you will be without that 
sustained enthusiasm and that un- 
quenchable passion which is necessary 
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if you are to live the life of true men 
and women on this earth, unless you 
too are able to look up into the face of 
the Most Loving and the Most Holy, 
and to see in that face a Father’s 
countenance and to hear within your 
souls His words, “Thou art My beloved 
son, in whom I am well pleased.” The 
filial relation must precede the fraternal, 
and as it has been well said by the 
previous speaker, this is to be worked 
out in the life of faith. God does not 
expect you to use any more faith than 
you have got, but He does expect you 
to use what you have. It may be but 
a tiny spark, yet that spark must glow 
heavenward, Godward, in the filial re- 
lation. Upon that we base the fra- 
ternal, 

Our fellowship with God is the most 
treasured thing which life holds, and 
it has in its keeping the richest and the 
most joyous, as well as the most power- 
ful, elements of experience. Moreover, 
it is a privilege common to all. Do not 
listen to that voice which says some 
men are gifted with the religious sense 
which is withheld from others! There 
is no man who wears the human form 
who is not essentially in his being re- 
ligious, and therefore has capacity for 
fellowship with God; if he has but a 
pure heart he can see God—dimly it 
may be, yet he can see Him. Let us 
build, then, the fraternal, this human 
brotherhood of which we talk, upon the 
filial, upon our sonship in Christ, and 
let us consider—briefly, of course, it 
must be—two things relative to human 
brotherhood which, let me say, is also 
divine. Human brotherhood has ceased 
to be merely human since the Lord 
Jesus Christ walked as the Son of man 
among the sons of men. He has lifted 
up the human, so that now it has a 
divine capacity and a divine quality. 


May 


Let us consider, first, the depth of 
brotherhood, and then the breadth of 
brotherhood. 

We have looked at the shallowness 
of some of our human relationships, 
We have hated them in our hearts, and 
we have put on that stable repugnance 
toward the past which is the essence 
of penitence. Now let us turn away 
from that and look at the possibilities 
that lie before us. Let us think of the 
depth of human brotierhood, because 
human relationships as worked out 
under the Divine Spirit become ineffably 
deep. “Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” There is the depth of hu- 
man brotherhood, and it is something 
that must apply to life here and now. 
It is not some transcendental feature 
of brotherhood which existed in former 
days, but which can be discarded at this 
moment. There was no period in his- 
tory when men who were ready to lay 
down their lives for their brethren were 
more needed; but let me tell you that 
no one can lay down his life, no one 
can die for his fellows, until he has 
learned first to live for them, and fre 
quently it is much harder to live than it 
would be to die. Sometimes it is 
harder to face the dull, heavy prob- 
lems of everyday life than it would 
be to allow one’s soul to go out in one 
ecstasy of pain with the full knowl 
edge that beyond lay God and peace. 
What is needed today, men and brethren, 
is men who will live for their fellows, 
and by that I mean who will give every 
inch of their time and every particle of 
their being for the welfare of mankind, 
the common weal. Everybody needs 4 
supreme passion in life. A man cal 
not have purity unless he is passionate 
A man cannot have power unless he i 
enthusiastic, and one of the first things 
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needed in our schools and colleges is a 
living interest in some of the real prob- 
lems of life. “Ah,” you say, “you mean 
some of those great problems into which 
we shall go when we have finished our 
education.” I mean nothing of the sort. 
I mean problems that lie at your hand, 
the problems that are within the com- 
pass of your college gates, the problems 
of which you yourselves are a part, the 
problems of which the previous speaker 
has already spoken, and a man must 
give himself to these problems, I say, 
enthusiastically. In a book that I have 
just been reading, a most depressing 
book and yet alas! a book that tells of 
life as it is today—lI refer to “The Old 
Wives’ Tale,’ by Arnold Bennett— 
there is a picture of a small man who 
was living a small life. A relative of 
his committed a crime. This small 
man became a great man by espousing 
the cause of the criminal, and the novel- 
ist says he became a hero because he 
espoused a cause, he failed, and he died 
of it. Be sincere and real about your 
problems—the problems of brotherhood, 
that is my counsel to you. Then you 
will give depth to your fellowship. 
There are two particular barriers to 
brotherhood. One of them is so obvi- 
ous that it is hardly necessary to speak 
of it, because it is the contradiction of 
brotherhood. I mean selfishness, and 
by selfishness I mean going just a lit- 
tle bit off that perfect balance of the 
Golden Rule. A man who does not do 
as he would be done by, a man who 
does not love his neighbor as himself, is 
selfish. In other words, he is using 


some part of society for his own indi-' 


vidual advantage without regard to what 
the effect is upon society itself. He 
makes himself, in other words, a center 
around which he swings his fellows. Of 
course, there are degrees of egotism, 





and I recognize that motives are mixed; 
but at the same time I maintain that 
selfishness, the departure from that 
simple, direct law, is at the root of all 
our conflicts and troubles. Egotism may 
rise to such a height as to put the 
egotist almost, in his own estimation, in 
the place of God. Again a phrase from 
a modern novel comes to my mind, 
where he, who afterwards became a 
hero when he forgot himself and began 
to love his neighbor as himself, was 
told by her who afterwards became his 
bride that “his cosmos was all ego.” 
He himself was the center of life and 
everything whirled around him. Now, 
if you get an enthusiasm to which you 
will give yourself completely, an enthu- 
siasm which has as its chief motive 
power the benefit of personality, then 
you will begin a life of deep brother- 
hood, and you will never put the posses- 
sion of mere physical comfort or the 
retention of mere physical life above 
those things that are grander than life 
itself. You will never say, “I have got 
to live at all costs. It may be that the 
necessity which is laid upon me of 
maintaining my position in life will re- 
quire that I should trample upon the 
tastes and the interests, or even the 
needs of other people.” ‘You will never 
say, “At all costs a man must live.” 


“A man must live! We justify 

Low shift and trick to treason high, 
A little vote for a little gold, 

To a little senate bought and sold 
By this self-evident reply, 


“A man must live! Pray tell me why 
Life at such cost you have to buy? 
In what religion were you told 

A man must live? 


“There is a time when a man must die— 
Imagine for a battle cry 
For soldiers with the flag unrolled, 
For soldiers with a sword to hold, 
This coward’s whine, this liar’s lie, 
A man must live?” 
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Another thing that I think is most 
detrimental to human brotherhood is 
what is commonly called dignity. We 
must preserve our dignity—our dignity 
as individuals, our dignity as a nation. 
Let me read you the words of one who 
was an administrator in Egypt and who 
now holds high office in another em- 
pire: “We are morbidly afraid, espe- 
cially as young men, of appearing un- 
dignified. Ah, that terrible word dig- 
nity! What follies are committed in its 
name! How many pleasures we deny 
ourselves for fear of it. How often 
we do violence to our best feelings 
lest it should suffer. Dignity puffs us 
up and makes us unkind to our inferiors 
and subordinates. Dignity makes us 
forget our common humanity. Dignity 
makes us think the world of dropping 
an ‘h.’ It makes us spend more than 
we can afford in cabs, though in our 
hearts we would be just as happy on 
foot ... It is all false, this dignity. 
The true is present, unknown to the 
owner. It is an unconscious emanation 
of the mind, a visible sign of spiritual 
qualities. True dignity comes not for 
the asking, but rather flies from him 
who seeks it. It comes naturally or not 
at all. He who acts with the object of 
appearing dignified may be sure that 
he achieves nothing but the painful, 
distorted image of dignity, and the 
effort is visible to all except him who 
strives. Dignity lies not in an action, 
but in the motive which underlies it. 
Honesty, incorruptibility, straightfor- 
wardness, kindness, gentleness, consid- 
eration for the feeling of the humblest, 
all that we can gain by the study of 
Christ and the lives of the great— 
therein lies dignity. Let no one, there- 
fore, strive to achieve dignity itself. It 
is a vain quest. But let him achieve 
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the virtues which bring dignity in their 
train.” 

I need not add a single word regard- 
ing the struggle for individual dignity, 
False dignity is too common a thing in 
schools and colleges to need further 
comment. But let me add a word about 
the dignity of the nation that sometimes 
expresses itself in false patriotism. We 
are even now trying to push out of our 
way the horrors of war, and yet in the 
midst of cries of peace there are ru- 
mors of war. Consider the false dig- 
nity of the nation that fails to recog- 
nize the brotherhocd of nations. Let 
me say that it is fcr you in your speech 
regarding your country to check the 
haughty cries of false patriotism and 
to give to the brotherhood of nations 
rightful respect. It is fitting at this mo- 
ment, and in this presence, to repeat 
what was said not long since by a 
British statesman, that if war does 
come it will not be because of the 
pressure of inevitable, irresistible law, 
but because of the lack of wisdom and 
the sinfulness of man; and you, you 
are the nation—in your hands is peace 
for the nation; at any rate, in motive. 
Remember it and live your responsi- 
bility. 

We turn from the consideration of 
the depth of human brotherhood to the 
consideration of its breadth. A depth 
without breadth becomes exclusiveness, 
but by beginning our fraternal life 
deeply we gain capacity for universal 
friendship. In other words, the scope 
of brotherhood is mankind. “God has 
made of one blood all nations of men 
on the face of the whole earth.” That 
which at an earlier era of the world’s 
history was largely a matter of theory 
now in these days of rapid transit and 
international action is a commonplace 

















of experience. We are constantly 
brought into touch with those who be- 
long to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
men of different type and tongue and 
color and race from ourselves. In each 
of these we must see a brother. As a 
great scientist has said, “There is only 
one species of man. The variations are 
numerous. They do not go deep.” 
Unhappily, through the distorted ideas 
that have been current for a century we 
of the West have learned to look on 
men of the East as though we and they 
were divided by a gulf almost im- 
passable. I grant you that considered 
purely on this animal and human side, 
brotherhood is impossible. It is only 
when the Divine comes in to rescue and 
transform the human that we see the 
consummation of God’s purpose for 
mankind. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that we who are launching out on 
a career should, at the very beginning, 
recognize that we owe obligation to 
every man with whom we come into 
contact ; and although in our intercourse 
with peoples of the Far East we shall 
find many differences, let us remember 
that all the differences are incidental 
and all the likenesses fundamental. 
Moreover, similarities exceed dissimi- 
larities. It was well brought out by 
the last speaker that as our attitude is 
to our neighbor near at hand, so will it 
be to every representative of humanity. 
For instance, if we are given to that 
critical temper of mind which finds diffi- 
culty in fellowship with those who are 
not like-minded, then when it comes to 
our time to go abroad in missionary 
work, or, say, to the Civil Service in 
India, an impassable barrier will rise 
to defeat our highest purposes. How 
often we hear such a sentence as this in 
our college halls, “He is a first-rate fel- 
low, but a bit queer.” What we are 
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really thinking about is his queerness 
and not his good qualities. As a mat- 
ter of fact, probably many men have 
said just the same thing about us with 
truth. We think that queer which is 
unfamiliar, and if we school ourselves 
to see what is queer in the lives of our 
immediate companions, much more shall 
we have the full view of human nature 
shut off from us when we are called 
upon to deal with men of distant climes 
and different race. 

Again, those who lack considerate- 
ness at home are going to be equally 
inconsiderate abroad. Not long since 
a man of great renown visited the Far 
East. He was met with singular at- 
tention and courtesy. It was made 
known that he was a great collector of 
a certain artistic product, and he was 
presented by the nation whose guest he 
was with some rather rare specimens. 
He met this courtesy by asking for still 
further contributions from the treasure 
house in which he stood. His request 
was denied. In all probability it was 
thoughtlessness, but little does he dream 
that among the cultured people of the 
nation in question there arose a storm 
of indignation at his discourtesy. This 
seems to be a trifle, but it is an illus- 
tration of how the inconsiderate life 
will be doubly inconsiderate when in- 
ferior and backward races are con- 
cerned. 

I have referred to the exclusive spirit 
which takes shape in a variety of forms 
in home life. It creates that intolerable 
spirit of snobbishness which is a con- 
tradiction of brotherhood and is wholly 
contemptible. Man has been made with 
such a wealth of affection and such a 
capacity for service that the only 
proper setting in which he can live out 
his life is the entire human family. It 
may be that Providence will require 
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that he should fulfill his vocation in cir- 
cumscribed conditions; but in this our 
day, be his conditions as circumscribed 
as they may, opportunity will be af- 
forded him to link his life with a 
variety of types and conditions. To 
desire to belong to an exclusive set is 
to cramp the soul. Appeal for and aim 
at a wealth of friendships; hate snob- 
bishness as you would hate a venom- 
ous serpent. I speak of this particular 
vice because it is so painfully common. 
Human nature, even in its primitive con- 
ditions, falls an easy prey to it. Just a 
year ago I was on a lonely island, re- 
mote from the influences of what is 
called civilization. The natives were 
living in the most primitive manner, 
the little children, for the most part, 
wearing a single garment quite suffi- 
cient for the purposes of protection 
from climate and for modesty. One 
of our party, in engaging a group of 
boys in conversation, paid some atten- 
tion to a little lad who was clad in the 
manner I have described. Another boy, 
who had had superior advantages and 
was clothed as boys of our own race 
are clad, pushed forward and said to 
my friend, “He is a bad boy, don’t 
speak to him, he doesn’t wear trousers.” 
You can smile at this if you will, but 
it finds its precise counterpart in the 
snobbishness that defiles our schools and 
our universities. The one thing to do 
with an exclusive set is to break down 
its barriers, or else leave it. I am ad- 
vocating no mere passion or ecstasy of 
altruism when I say aim to have your 
friendships broad. I am asking you to 
enrich your lives as they can be en- 
riched by no other process. God has 
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two great gifts to bestow on mankind, 
One is friendship with Himself, and the 
other, springing out of the first, is 
friendship with every child of His, and 
we look forward to the day when all 
nations and peoples and tongues will be 
gathered together before the great White 
Throne, retaining their racial and local 
characteristics, and yet bound together 
in the beauty of Divine family life, 
When that day dawns, then the indi- 
vidual will find himself by losing him- 
self in the completeness of redeemed 
humanity. I am going back to my orig- 
inal thought. In Jesus Christ is the 
hope of the world and an intelligent un- 
derstanding of brotherhood. If you get 
to know Him, then you will know hu- 
man nature, not in its limitations and 
weaknesses, but in its capacity and in 
its power. I know it is possible that 
some of you now are troubled by in- 
tellectual doubt, because you do not 
know exactly what place Jesus Christ 
holds in the economy of mankind. Let 
me tell you that even if you do not 
know it all, you know this at least, that 
He is the central Figure of history. 
You can turn to him with more readi- 
ness than to anyone else, and it is to 
personality that you must go, and not to 
theory. Turn to Him with all the be 
lief you have in Him, and then He will 
lead you to the truth, and the truth will 
make you free. 


“If Jesus Christ be a man 
And only man, I say 

That of all mankind I cleave to Him 
And to Him will I cleave alway. 

If Jesus Christ be God 
And the only God, I swear 

That I’ll follow Him through hell or heaven, 
The earth, the sea, or the air.” 
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THE LEADERSHIP OF BIBLE STUDY GROUPS* 


Syllabus by Herman Harrell Horne, Ph. D., Professor of the 


the training of student leaders. 


History of Education in New York University 


This article forms a syllabus which Professor Horne expects later to expand into a brief manual for 
He is eager that the frankest criticisms and suggestions shall be made 


upon the material so that whatever revisions are necessary may be embodied. The Student Department 
asks the Associations to gather the leaders for the new year into training classes, under a competent pro- 
fessor, minister or general secretary, using this syllabus as the basis of the discussions, and then to send 
criticisms and suggestions to the International Committee office, 124 East Twenty-eighth street, New York 
City. Extra copies of ‘Tue InTERCOLLEGIAN, containing the syllabus, for the use of training classes, may 


be secured at 10 cents each, prepaid. 


I.—Introduction 
A—Tue AIM OF THE SYLLABUS: to 
provide the outline of a brief text 
for the training of leaders of Bible 
study groups. 

This training may be received in 
special training classes for Bible study, 
or by private self-teaching, or both. 

The fundamental essential to suc- 
cessful Bible study in groups is efficient 
leadership. 

B.— PRESUPPOSITIONS OF THIS SyYL- 
LABUS: 

In the preparation of this syllabus 
the following things regarding Bible 
study are held to be true in the light of 
past experience, and so require no 
further argument in their defense: 

1. That the discussions of the Bible 
by a group have certain valuable feat- 
ures not obtainable by the private study 
of the individual alone. 

2. That the Bible has a social and 
personal message worth while for mod- 
etm men—a message that is educative, 
inspiring and directive. 

3. That each man owes it to himself 
to find out what this message for him is. 

4. That the best method to adopt in 
discovering this message is the inquir- 
ing, open-minded, experimental one. 

“O taste and see that the Lord is good.” 

5. That it is worth a man’s while 
to do this, even if the message does 
hot at once win his willing consent. 


_—_. 


* Copyright, 1912, by the International Committee of 
oung Men’s Christian Associations. 


6. That if this message is followed, 
the life of the individual will be gradu- 
ally transformed, and so ultimately the 
life of society. 


C.—PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS: 


These considerations aim to put us 
in touch with the existing situation, its 
problem, and the solution. 


1. The facts regarding Bible study 
leadership during the college year of 
I910-IQII are as follows: 

Students leading Bible groups, 2,219. 

Faculty men acting as leaders, 830. 

Business and professional men leading 
classes, 301. 

2. The problem is two-fold: 

a. Who shall be the leaders? 
b. How: shall they be trained? 


3. In answer to the first problem, no 
arbitrary rule can be given. Certainly 
business men, professors, ministers, and 
other professional men are to be utilized. 
But it has also seemed wise to use stu- 
dents for at least part of the groups, and 
this has proven necessary if they were 
to be manned. 

Against this proposition are these 
arguments: 

a. Students have often failed as 
leaders in the past. 

b. In view of the difficulty of the 
subject matter, of the lack of knowledge 
on the part of students, of their lack 
of experience as teachers, students can- 
not become successful leaders. 
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For the proposition it may be urged, 
on the other hand: 

a. That success or failure depends 
entirely on the individual. Classes led 
by professors or business men fail, as 
well as those led by students. Failure 
has often come because leaders were 
not carefully selected or were asked to 
lead groups for which they were not 
adapted. 

b. That student leaders have not 
proven more successful is because they 
have not been sufficiently trained. 

c. That the difficulty mentioned 
above may be satisfactorily overcome by 
adequate training. 

d. That the student leader, passing 
through the experience of the members 
of his group, is in a position to feel 
their difficulties and to provoke discus- 
sion more easily than an expert. 

e. That this leader acquires valu- 
able experience upon which he can rely 
later when in a position to serve the 
Church. 

In view of these facts, it seems en- 
tirely feasible to use carefully selected 
and adequately trained student leaders, 
especially upper classmen for lower 
‘class groups. 

4. The training of leaders involves 
two things: 

First, a study of the principles of 
group leadership, with which these out- 
lines deal; and, second, an opportunity 
for leaders to consult with an expert 
from time to time on difficulties en- 
countered in the leadership of the groups 
and to receive suggestions on the actual 
material and plan of the lessons. 

a. The best mode of procedure is 
for the leaders to be selected in the 
spring, making use of lists submitted by 
the present leaders. Where possible, 


men who have had work in Biblical 
introduction and religious pedagogy in 
the curriculum should be selected. 











b. The training in principles had 
best be given in the spring in a class 
under the best professor or minister 
available, in which all the prospective 
leaders are gathered. 

c. During the following college 
year it is wise for an expert to be made 
general supervisor of the student lead- 
ers of a particular course of study, and 
for him to hold a conference with 
these leaders each week on difficulties, 
plans for conducting the group, the ma- 
terial of the week’s work, etc. 

d. Sometimes both training in prin- 
ciples and supervision of group discus- 
sions may be carried on in the same 
training class. 


II.—Qualifications for Group Leadership 

A.—THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF CONSID 
ERING QUALIFICATIONS FOR Group 
LEADERSHIP. 


1. These qualifications are to be used 
by secretaries and others in discovering 
future leaders. 

2. They are to be used by leaders in 
testing their own ability to lead. 

3. They are to be used as ideals to 
follow, that leaders may emphasize their 
own strong points in their work and 
may strengthen their weak points. 


B.—A Brier Stupy oF HUMAN LEADER- 
SHIP. 


The question is, what qualities make 
men leaders? We may form three 
groups of leaders of men, each group 
having a separate secret of influence. 

1. The first group: 

Plato, 

Aristotle. 

St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Luther. 

Calvin. 

Jefferson. 

Calhoun. 

Webster. 

Tolstoy. 
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Carlyle. 
Bishop Brooks. 

The secret of the influence of these men 
is intellectual leadership. These are the 
thinkers for their fellows. Many other 
illustrations of this group could be 
found. 

Intellectual leadership involves: 

a. Originality. 
b. Soundness of judgment. 

2. The second group: 

Moses. 

Alexander the Great. 
Julius Cesar. 
Trajan. 

Constantine. 
Cromwell, 

Richelieu. 
Washington. 
Napoleon. 

Bismarck, 

The secret of the influence of these 
men is will leadership. These are the 
doers for their fellows. Other illus- 
trations of this group could also be 
found. 

Will leadership involves: 

a. Definiteness of purpose. 
b. Faith in this purpose. 
c. Tenacity of purpose. 

3. The third group: 

Confucius. 

Buddha. 

Zoroaster. 

Socrates. 

Mohammet. 

St. Francis of Assisi. 
Ignatius Loyola. 
Rousseau. 

Henry Clay. 

Mazzini. 

The secret of their influence is per- 
sonal sympathy. These men enter into 
the lives of their fellows through feel- 
ing. Other illustrations could be found 
here also. 
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Feeling leadership involves: 
a. Sympathy. 
b. Intensity of feeling. 


COMMENTS ON THESE GROUPS 


I. Practically all of these men had 
health—physical vitality. 

2. Influence and true greatness are 
not identical. All of these men were 
leaders of influence ; some of them were 
not truly great. Napoleon, for exam- 
ple, lacked the moral purpose essential 
to true greatness, 

3. Some of these men had all the 
qualities of leadership, but not equally 
present. Indeed, some of the illustra- 
tions may be incorrectly placed. 

4. The qualities of leadership are 
common to men; the high degree to 
which any one quality is present makes 
the leader. 

5. Different groups of men will need 
and prefer different types of leadership. 


C.—THE QUALIFICATIONS OF GROUP 
LEADERSHIP. 


1. In accord with the preceding study, 
a successful group leader will have 
shown himself a leader of his fellows 
in at least one of these fields: 

a. Athletics—physical. 

b. Scholarship—intellectual. 

c. Initiative—practical and moral. 
d. Sympathy—religious. 

This does not mean that any leader 
in any of these fields will surely be a 
successful group leader; it means only 
that he is very promising material. The 
following additional qualifications are 
essential for success in group leader- 
ship: 4, 

2. Studious and capable enough to mas- 
ter thoroughly the material taught. 

3. Interested in men enough to study 
the members of his groups as indi- 
viduals. 
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4. Sensible of his responsibility enough 
to avail himself of all possible train- 
ing. 

5. Independent enough to profit by 
this syllabus and other helps without be- 
ing bound by them. 

6. Good enough to practice in his per- 
sonal life what he teaches without ceas- 
ing to be humble. 

7. With resolution and _ versatility 
enough to overcome numerous obstacles 
in the way of a successful Bible class. 

8. With the larger purpose to see the 
Bible function more definitely in the 
life of modern men and society. 


III.—Preparation for Leading the Group 


There are two kinds of preparation: 
A. General. 
B. Specific. 

General preparation aims at that 
culture of personality which fits a man 
to be a group leader. It may go on all 
the while. 

Specific preparation aims to fit the 
leader for the next meeting with his 
group. To it an allotted time should 
be given, 


A.—SUGGESTIONS TOWARD THE GEN- 
ERAL PREPARATION FOR GROUP 
LEADERSHIP. 


1. Have a schedule of work for each 
week. 

2. Allow time for your training class 
and your specific preparation in this 
schedule, making a sacrifice of some 
other less essential college matter, if 
necessary to do so. 

3. In attending your training class 
and in using its results, utilize your 
judgment as well as yourmemory. Imi- 
tate neither the ant nor the spider, but 
the bee. 

4. Elect a college course in education, 


preferably in educational psychology or 
method, and one in the Bible that wil 
form a background to text used in your 
group. 

5: In your general college courses, 
think of the application of the truths 
therein learned to life. Perhaps you 
can make use of such applications in 
leading your group. 

6. Give some time each day to thought 
and quiet meditation for the growth of 
your own soul. For this purpose a 
solitary walk in the woods is desirable. 
Be alone with Nature, God, and your 
own soul. 

7. Pray for right influence with man 
and men. We have not yet exhausted 
the benefits of prayer. 

8. Try to become yourself in all 
things what you earnestly desire the 
members of your group to become. 


B.—SvuGGESTIONS TOWARD A SPECIFIC 
PREPARATION FOR GROUP LEADER- 
SHIP. 


1. Master your topic thoroughly, by 
study. 

When you study, first get physical 
and mental conditions right ; 

Have a purpose in view; 

Concentrate, keeping out distractions 
as much as possible ; 

Note the subject carefully ; 

Don’t cram, but think; 

Go slowly enough to assimilate and 
to react; 

Make notes freely; 

Fix in mind the points you want to 
keep ; 

Try to get that mental expansion i 
study that means intellectual joy; 

Plan to use what you have learned, 
in order to know it, to keep it, and to 
help others. 

2. Read up a little on the subjed 
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outside the text, that you may have 
something new to contribute. 

3. Anticipate in your preparation as 
far as possible the difficult questions 
that may be raised by the group mem- 
bers. 

4. Recall what experience or knowl- 
edge the members already have which 
is similar to the new truth of the les- 
son upon which you can build. 

This uses “apperception” and helps 
them to understand the new. 

5. Divide your lesson into its few 
main points, 

6. Associate these main points with 
each other logically. 

7. Think out the general truth em- 
bodied in the lesson. 

8. Think out the possible applications 
of this truth to life and to the needs 
of the individual members of your 
group. 

g. Prepare a short list of essential 
questions concerning the main points 
you want to make, but co not let this 
list be seen in the meeting unless you 
find it necessary. 

10. Carefully prepare any material 
you propose to introduce in monologue 
form, and collect exhibition material in 
advance. 

11. Settle on some good story to tell 
at the end of the meeting to carry the 
truth of the lesson home. Later we 
will consider some hints on story-tell- 
ing. 

12. If you would be a leader indeed, 
put a great deal of conscience into 
your preparation. 


C—Some ENcCOURAGEMENTS, 


The crux of the matter lies in your 
doing or not doing as recommended in 
these twelve ways. 

If the thing were possible, I would be 
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willing to guarantee satisfactory suc- 
cess to nine men out of ten who would 
honestly conform to these suggestions. 

This kind of preparation will indeed 
usually require two hours for each com- 
ing meeting, but you will learn more 
than you can teach; the time of the 
meeting will pass pleasantly, profitably 
and only too rapidly; you will learn 
how to study so as to become a better 
college student; you will find all your 
work has received inspiration, and you 
may find you were “cut out” for a 
teacher. 


IV.—The Art of Leading the Group 


Your nerve is really tested when you 
face your group, but you must rely 
on your faithful preparation and go 
bravely ahead. Even old, experienced 
teachers often feel a quivering of nerves 
at the outset and are the better for it. 


A.—GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The place of meeting. Have a 
room alone for your group where there 
will not be distractions to overcome. 

2. Begin your meeting sharply on 
time, if only one man is present; the 
others will then learn to come promptly. 
Start in with brief silent or spoken 
prayer. Do something worth while the 
first meeting. 

3. Keep things moving in a lively 
but never hasty manner. Don’t show 
more enthusiasm than you feel, but be 
sincere. 

4. Dispense with the text and your 
notes as far as possible. Don’t let 
them come between you and your men. 

5. Be very genuine as a leader, ready 
and willing to state your own views 
fully and unequivocally, never “bluff- 
ing” in any way, but confessing ig- 
norance when you don’t know. You 
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are not supposed to know everything, 
but you are supposed to tell only what 
you do know. Don’t be less friendly to 
your men on the campus than in class. 


B.—Tue METHODS OF CONDUCTING THE 
GROUP. 


Three main methods are possible: 

1. Conference or discussional ; 

2. Question and answer ; 

3. Lecture. 

Since we are seeking to help men to 
make personal investigation and to 
come to personal understanding and ap- 
propriation of Bible facts and princi- 
ples, the conference method is evidently 
preferable. Further, because of the 
equality of status between the leader 
and the members, it is obvious that it 
is best for student leaders. It is the 
most complimentary to the others. The 
student is in a position to lead a con- 
ference rather than teach a class or 
lecture to a company. 

But when the conference method 
fails to work, the leader, whoever he 
is, must be capable of falling back on 
the other methods as supplements. 

He will probably find that a combina- 
tion of these three methods making the 
conference idea central works best. 

1. Conference Method. 

a. Its peculiar advantage: Each 
member contributes something spontane- 
ously. This is the ideal. Each is thus 
taught by all. 

b. The peculiar danger: “You get 
nowhere.” But this danger is avoid- 
able if the members have something to 
say worth saying and the leader does 
his part. 

c. Its underlying philosophy: Truth 
is to be found by putting together vari- 
ous views of truth; each person is en- 
titled to his own opinion; each person 


May 


should consider fair-mindedly different 
opinions from his own; truth is not to 
be formally stated and dogmatically ad- 
vanced, to be accepted by all alike; 
truth is most likely to appear in the ele. 
ment common to all the opinions re- 
garding it, as Socrates taught; in the 
last analysis, each man, enlightened by 
all, including the text studied, is to fol- 
low the vision of truth as he can 
glimpse it. 

d. The leader’s part in the con- 
ference. Open up the question of the 
meeting by stating the issue clearly at 
the beginning, briefly suggesting possi- 
ble points of view and calling for ex- 
pressions of opinion. It is sometimes 
enough to state the topic and ask for 
the men’s reaction upon it. Try to have 
one man ready to speak up at once. 

Keep the discussion to the point; 
don’t let it wander on and on to unre- 
lated and non-essential matters. 

Discuss mostly the questions whose 
answers make a vital difference to the 
conduct of men. Questions not affect- 
ing life may be profitably neglected. 
What practical difference it makes, is 
the test of topics admissible for discus- 
sion. 

Avoid heated arguments between two 
members, which are too time-consum- 
ing, and not sufficiently profitable to all. 
Each man’s real point of view only is 
what is wanted. 

After each one who will has spoken, 
sum up the various points of view your- 
self, state your own, and extract, if 
possible, the common kernel in all. 

Finally, call for application of this 
truth, and make some yourself, but in 
a very tactful and suggestive way. 

2. The Question and Answer Method. 

a. Its advantages: Each member 
is made to think by the leader’s ques 
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tion, is brought to face truth in a new 
way, is compelled to put his mind to 
work, and is assisted in giving birth to 
his ideas, 

b. Its disadvantages: Its formality, 
and the lack of unity in results. 

c. Its underlying philosophy: It 
takes two to generate an idea—the 
questioner and the answerer. 

d. When you question: Ask the 
right question of the right person—of 
the one who can or ought to consider it. 

Make your question short and clear. 

Ask the question before naming the 
member to answer, 

Pause briefly after asking, that the 
group may think the answer. Make it 
a judgment rather than a memory ques- 
tion, 

Ask suggestive questions. 

Ask successive questions logically. 

Don’t intimate the answer in the ques- 
tion itself. Don’t answer your own 
questions, unless asked to do so. 
Don’t ask questions of the class as a 


whole unless they be general or diffi- ° 


cult questions. 


3. The Lecture Method. 


a. Advantage: Justice to the sub- 
ject in a rounded presentation. 

b. Disadvantage: The auditors may 
be quiescent. 

c. Its underlying philosophy: The 
lecturer knows the truth, of which he 
seeks to give an exposition, which the 
auditors receive. 

d. When you lecture. 

Be full of your subject. 

Have an outline in brief before you 
of what you intend to say, but be free 
enough to depart from it. 

Let your mind be open to new ideas 
as they come to you from the stimulat- 
ing presence of your group. 


Do it earnestly, not to entertain, but 
to instruct and to benefit. 

Feel the dignity of your subject and 
use language appropriate to it, which will 
eliminate most slang, and too frequent 
use of the term “fellows.” 
C.—Srory-TE.tinc. 

It was suggested that you end with a 
story. 

When you tell a story, select one 
that illustrates your point. 

Be sure you know it perfectly. 

Feel it and realize it vividly as you 
tell it. 

Give it a beginning, a middle, a climax 
and an end. 

Don’t moralize about it after you 
have told it. 


D.—ATTENTION, 


a. Of course, you want the attention 
of your group all the time. 

b. How to secure attention : 

Keep the work interesting. 

Make things happen. 

Be interested yourself. 

Make the treatment practical, touch- 
ing past and future experience. 


E.—REVIEw. 


Whether your text provides for it or 
not, devote your last meeting to a re- 
view. 

In this review, bring out the main 
points in the course. 

Develop the unity running through all 
these points. 

Make a real application of the truth 
of the whole course to practical living. 

A little time may profitably be spent in 
having the men report sincerely what the 
course has personally meant for them. 


F.—FINAL SUGGESTIONS, 


a. Announce topic of next meeting. 
b. Suggest preparation to the group. 
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c. Close with a word of silent or 
spoken prayer. 

d. End promptly. 

e. Mention the work casually to mem- 
bers of the group as you meet them 
between times. 

f. When you fail, find out why and 
avoid that mistake next time. 

g. One great test of your work is— 
do the members prepare for the meet- 
ings? 

h. And this, above all: engage each 
member of your group in some form of 
activity akin to the matters of which 
you study. 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN STUDENT CONFERENCE, 1912 


Charles J. Ewald, Traveling 


SS the student camp idea 


is taking out naturalization pa- 

pers amongst us.” With these words a 
leading Uruguayan daily begins its re- 
port of a rather remarkable student 
summer gathering held in South Amer- 
ica in January, under the auspices of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The place chosen for the camp could 
not have been more suitable. Piriapo- 
lis, about 50 miles east of Montevideo, 
Uruguay, is one of the most beautiful 
spots in America; mountains, woods 
and sea, with an exceptionally fine 
bathing beach, combine to make it so. 
Here sixty college men pitched their 
tents for ten days of pleasant and 
profitable fellowship. We have ap- 
plied the word remarkable to this gath- 
ering for various reasons. First of all, 
because of its international character. 
There were students from the uni- 
versities of three nations—Argentina, 
Uruguay and Brazil—some of them 


Secretary for South America 


having traveled three and four days by 
sea to reach the camp. There were 
also present graduates of the universi- 
ties of the United States, Norway, Ger- 
many and England. It was remark- 
able, too, for the co-operation which 
was given by the Uruguayan and Argen- 
tine Governments. Such was the pur 
pose of the camp, and such the stand- 
ing of the organization under whose 
auspices it was being organized, that 
the Uruguayan Government loaned the 
tents and other camping materials, ad 
mitted provisions free of duty, and pro- 
vided at its own expense special rail 
way carriages to convey the entire 
party from Montevideo to the camping 
place and return, and a special steamer 
to transport the camping materials, 
while the Argentine Government pre 
vided the party from that country with 
thirty-five first class steamship pas 
sages to Montevideo and return. 
Remarkable, too, was this conference, 
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in that the Uruguayan Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
England and the United States traveled 
out to Piriapolis and spent two days 
with the students. Their presence in 
camp and their hearty endorsement of 
the camp and of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association secured for the 
camp idea and for the Association much 
favorable notice. Official endorsement 
counts for much more here than it does 
in North America. One would like to 
quote at length from the speeches of 
the Ministers at camp, but we limit 
ourselves to brief quotation from the 
addresses of two of the distinguished 
diplomats. 

The Brazilian Minister, Dr, Lisboa, 
said: “Were I to consider it from a 
selfish standpoint as a diplomat, I 
should be obliged to regret the ex- 
istence of your Association, for I see 
in its success the end of diplomacy. 
You, by your spirit of companionship 
and by the mutual understanding and 
appreciation of each other gained in 
such gatherings, form a union more 
real and more enduring than that 
formed by all the international treaties 
and conferences. But even if it did 
mean the loss of my profession, I could 
most sincerely wish to see in the future 
all international. differences _ settled 
through your intervention, and I trust 
that this encampment is but the fore- 
runner of many which shall make a very 
large contribution towards strengthen- 
ing and multiplying the friendly ties 
that bind the American nations here 
represented.” 

The Argentine Minister, Dr. Moreno, 
said that he wished, above everything 
else, to give expression to the enthusi- 
asm which he felt for the program 
Which is being carried out by the 


Young Men’s Christian Association. 
He said that the existence of this As- 
sociation meant the realization of a 
hope that he had cherished for many 
years—namely, to see established an 
institution whose purpose should be 
not only to promote social intercourse, 
but to raise the moral standard of the 
young men who to-morrow will be 
called upon to guide public affairs. 

He said that the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association was designed to fill a 
great need in the life of the young 
men of South America. “You,” he 
said, “train the body and also the will, 
which counts for most in life; you 
represent a great moral force based on 
religion, which is the foundation of the 
home of society and of the nation.” 

Dr. Moreno spoke most enthusi- 
astically of the international character 
of the camp, demonstrated, as he pointed 
out, by the presence of students and 
diplomats of five American nations, 
who, while flying their respective na- 
tional colors, were yet inspired by one 
common purpose and encamped to- 
gether as equals. “This,” said he, 
“satisfies the aspirations of those who 
have at heart the true greatness of 
America.” 

But no less remarkable was the suc- 
cess of the general program of the 
conference, in view of the fact that 
such gatherings and such programs are 
an absolutely new thing in South Amer- 
ican university life, anc that not more 
than a half dozen of the students who 
were there professed to be Christians. 
The early morning, Bible class, under 
the leadership of Dr. Justo Cubild, 
secretary of the Supreme court of 
Uruguay, a leading lawyer and a strong 
Christian man, was daily attended by 
practically every man in camp, not- 
withstanding the fact that of the stu- 
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dents present only a very few had ever 
been in a Bible class, or had given any 
consideration to the question of per- 
sonal religion. The Bible class and pro- 
gram generally had, under such circum- 
stances, to be of a character different 
from those common to the student con- 
ferences in North America. Con- 
ferences for the deepening of spiritual 
life and for leading men into Christian 
service presuppose that Christian men 
are in attendance. Here the object had 
rather to be the leading of college men 
to give serious thought to the question 
of personal religion. The Bible studies 
and addresses were designed to this 
end, and the purpose of the camp in this 
respect was in a very large measure 
fulfilled. Some men were led to think 
on these questions for the first time in 
their lives, and others to give them such 
serious thought as they had previously 
never dreamed such questions might de- 
serve. The average student of South 
America believes that the case against 
supernatural religion is closed forever, 
and why, therefore, should one give 
thought to it? Much has been accom- 
plished when these men have been per- 
suaded that the question of personal re- 
ligion is one which merits their most 
careful consideration. This we believe 
the Piriapolis camp did for the men 
who were present, and through them its 
influence will be felt amongst an ever- 
widening circle. A typical case is that 
of a leading medical student of one of 


May 


the universities, who, in conversation 
with the writer a few days after the 
camp opened, said: “I am not a mem- 
ber of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. I have fought shy of it be- 
cause of that third word in its title, but 
when I get back to the first 
thing that I will do is to apply for mem- 
bership. I am mighty glad that I came 
to Piriapolis, for here I am _ learning 
what you mean by _ religion — and, 
frankly, it appeals to me.” 

One of the men, in an article written 
for publication, referring to the closing 
campfire, when the men were afforded 
an opportunity to give expression to 
their impressions of the camp, calls that 
last night “The night of the open 
heart.” He says: “In the early hours 
of the following day we were to begin 
our journey homewards, and we did not 
wish to do so without affirming once 
more, in that very spot, at the foot of 
those gigantic eucalyptus trees, that had 
been our inseparable companions during 
those ten days, the impressions, affec- 
tions and teachings which we would 
carry away engraven in our hearts.” 

Piriapolis will be looked back to by 
some of these men as some of us look 
back to Lake Geneva and Northfield 
Through this camp there has_ been 
opened to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association such an opportunity amongst 
the university men of these important 
and influential countries as we have not 
heretofore faced. 
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“WHO IS CHRIST?” 
An Address Delivered in Shanghai by E. S. Ling 


OU have hitherto heard about, and 
Y you have been in close touch 
with, the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, in which you, as members, 
enjoy the privileges of building up your 
manhood by physical, intellectual and 
moral education; you have every now 
and then, if not every Sunday, seen 
men singing, praying and speaking about 
Christ, either in the church or in the 
Association hall; and no doubt you 
have, after all, been impressed, or some 
of you been surprised by the name of 
Christ; but, have you ever asked your- 
selves this question: “Who is this 
Christ of whom I have heard so much, 
and whom the Association never seems 
to get tired of speaking about?” Do 
you really know who He is? Do you 
wish to hear and to know more of 
Him? Has the name of Christ any 
value to you? What do you think of 
Him, and how does the name of Christ 
appeal to your ears? 

Before answering our question I 
would like to tell you how did the 
prophets represent Christ before His 
coming to earth. He was represented 
as the seed of the woman that would 
overthrow the serpent—a symbol of 
power and victory over Satan, as the 
ark that saved Noah and his family 
from the destruction by the Deluge, as 
the Lamb of the Passover that saved 
the first-born of the Israelites from 
death when God inflicted punishment 
upon the Egyptians, as the manna that 
sustained the life of the whole hosts of 
Israelites throughout the forty years’ 
wandering through the wilderness, as 
the brazen serpent that healed the chil- 
dren of Israel from death who were 
bitten by the fury serpents, as the rock 


from which the Israelites received water 
to quench their thirst, as the Lily of the 
Valley, the head and lover of the 
Church, 

But how did the people think of 
Him when He came to this world? 
Many of the Jews who had been for 
years under the Roman’s yoke thought 
this might be the very King who would 
deliver them from the Romans. Some 
thought that He was John the Baptist, 
or Elias, or one of the old prophets. 
But, on the other hand, He was looked 
upon by his enemies as “a man glut- 
tonous and a winebibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners,” simply because 
he associated with the weak, the re- 
jected and the sinners that He might 
save them; as a man possessed of the 
devil, because He cast out the devil 
from a man possessed of the same; as 
a sinner, because He cured a man, born 
blind, on Sunday; as a blasphemer, be- 
cause He said that He and God are 
one; and when He was nailed on the 
cross He was mocked as the King of 
the Jews, and after His death He was 
called the deceiver by the Pharisees. 
In spite of the teachings they received, 
the miracles they saw, and the sickness 
they got recovered from, the majority 
of the Jews apparently refused to know 
Him. But was He, after all, not known 
among the Jews and others? No. 
There were some who understood and 
testified to Him. They knew He was 
no common man, and that He was 
more than a man; otherwise, what did 
the centurion mean by saying, “Lord, 
I am not worthy that thou shouldest 
come under my roof; but speak the 
word only and my servant shall be 
healed” (Matt. 8:8), when his servant 
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was sick of the palsy, grievously tor- 
mented? Had He not been more than 
a man, what sense had that woman dis- 
eased with issue of blood twelve years 
who came behind Him and touched the 
hem of his garment? Both the ser- 
vant and the woman had been cured. 
If He were merely a man, why did the 
man possessed of devils cry cut, say- 
ing, “Let us alone; what have we to 
do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? 
Art thou come to destroy us? I know 
thee who thou art, the Holy One of 
God.” Even devils acknowledged Him 
to be the Holy One of God. 

Who is He that turned water into 
wine, that cast out devils? Who is He 
that cleansed the lepers, that restored 
the withered hand? Who is he that 
raised the dead to life, that restored the 
blind to sight, that walked on the sea, 
that stilled the tempest, and who is He 
that rose from the dead, that ascended 
into heaven? 

There had been diverse opinion about 
Christ among the Jews and among 
the Gentiles, but what is our opinion of 
Him? He has been considered by the 
non-Christian to be the sage or saint 
of the West. Is Christ nothing more 
than sage of the West? 
fied with this answer? 

To ask the world the opinion of 
Christ is no better than to ask Christ 
himself, for He knows himself more 
than the world. He has told the world 
that He is the Light, the Way, the 
Truth, the Bread of Life, the Door, the 
Good Shepherd, the Vine and the Life. 
As Light of the World, He leads the 
people from the sin of darkness, super- 
stition and ignorance. When a coun- 
try is enlighted with the light of Christ, 
civilization advances, and when the true 
civilization advances there are no in- 
fanticide, foot-binding, the practice of 
nolygamy, the worship of images of 


Are we satis- 


clay, stone or wood, etc. As the Way, 
Christ leads men to God the Father of 
mankind, the Almighty under whose 
protection the1e is perfect safety, and 
we have no fear of devils or ghosts, 
As the Truth, Christ convinces us of 
right and wrong, teaches us the prin- 
ciple of liberty, and releases us from 
the bondage of Satan. As the Bread 
of Life, He satisfies our hunger, per- 
petuates our life and strengthens our 
soul. As the Door, Christ leads us to 
the right place with perfect safety, 
free from the harms of the wolves out- 
side. As the good Shepherd, He brings 
us to the green pastures, to the springs, 
where we have perfect comfort and 
coolness, free from the fiery heat of 
the summer. As the vine, Christ makes 
us, the branches, bear fruit of love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, 
which as wholesome food will satisfy 
the hunger of the world. As the Life, 
He makes a new man, a new family, 
and a new nation. In spite of the dense 
population, the natural resources and 
the cheap labor of Chinese, our na- 
tion is still poor and weak, incapable of 
protecting herself, and what is the rea- 
son? It is simply because China is 
politically, educationally, financially and 
commercially paralyzed. The life in 
China is almost extinct, unless relief 
comes in time. What she absolutely 
needs today is the inspiring of a new 
life into the nation, which is Christ. If 
Christ is put as the head of the schools 
and colleges in China, discipline, order 
and efficiency will be maintained; con- 
sequently, China would turn out men of 
different type, capable of becoming good 
citizens. If Christ should be put as the 
Minister of Finance, there will be no 
more “squeeze,” and honesty shall rule. 
It is said of China that if all the taxes 
and likins are honestly turned into the 
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Imperial Treasury, China would have 
ample funds to run the government. 
With a sound finance, China can be 
built a strong nation. If Christ should 
be appointed as the manager of com- 
mercial enterprises, the plants, the 
works, the factories, etc., will flourish, 
for where Christ is, there is honesty, 
economy and industry—the source of 
success in business. 

People referring to reforms in China 
have today talked about the necessity 
of establishing schools, the construction 
of railways, the opening of mines, the 
reorganizing of army and navy, the 
despatching of students abroad to study, 
the extension of commerce, the institu- 
tion of constitutional government, etc., 
etc. But what would be the advantage 
of having schools with unruly students, 
or mines without qualified engineers, or 
army or navy without men behind the 
guns, or returned students without the 
heart of Christ, whose motto is to min- 
ister, but not to be ministered unto, or 
commerce without honesty or Parlia- 
ment without men of character? To 
me, the most essential thing for China 
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today to do in saving her from the im- 
minent partition or revolution is to edu- 
cate the hearts of the people and the 
rulers by teaching them not only to 
know, but to own Christ. When Christ 


is in the man, he is a new creature; 


when He is in the family, the family 
becomes united, and when a nation has 
Christ, the nation becomes strong. 


We all love our country, and we wish 


to find out the means of saving her. 


Since Christ is the Light, are we will- 
ing to help China by leading her sons 
and daughters from the darkness of 
superstition and ignorance? Since 
Christ is the Truth, are we willing to 
release our sisters from the bondage of 
foot-binding and fungshiu and our 
brothers from the opium and cigarette 
curse? Since Christ is the Bread of 
Life, are we willing to feed our fellow 
brothers and sisters with the word of 
God, upon which men can live to eternal 
life? Since Christ is the Life, are we 
willing, for the sake of China and her 
millions, to bring those dead in all 
sorts of sins to Christ, that He may in- 
spire them with new life? 


THE STUDENT WORLD 


The student delegates at the Illinois State 
Convention this year adopted a forward policy 
with regard to work in country districts. The 
following points were emphasized: First, the 
increasing of the work of the evangelistic 
deputations ; second, the promotion of surveys, 
covering a radius of ten miles about every 
institution; third, seeing the advantage of 
vacation time to help boy life; fourth, the 
conduct of study classes in the Rural Prob- 
lem; fifth, the bringing of men to consider life 
service in one or other of the rural pro- 
fessions, 


Arthur F. Newell will be General Secretary 
of the Bronx Christian Association next year. 


At the University of Illinois the Student 
Volunteer Band recently gave its second re- 
ception to the Chinese students of the Univer- 
sity at the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation House. There were sixty present, in- 
cluding twenty-four Chinese and fourteen in- 


vited American student guests. The rooms 
were all tastily decorated with cut flowers 
and palms. To assist in remembering names, 
each one present wore his or her name in plain 
view on coat lapel or dress front. One Ameri- 
can name, the Chinese boys explained, meant 
“agriculture,” another “wheat king,” another 
“happiness,” and_ still another “beautiful 
lady,” in the Chinese language. After an hour 
of social conversation, each one was provided 
with an autograph book and requested to ex- 
change autographs, each one giving as well 
his home address. A programme of a number 
of musical selections and readings followed. 
Mr. H. Moh, President of the Chinese Stu- 
dents’ Club, then spoke in the name of his 
tellow students, expressing their gratitude 
and pleasure at being the invited guests of 
the Student Volunteers. He expressed the 
wish that we might all meet again at some 
future day in China. Following  refresh- 
ments, a flash-light picture of the whole group 
was taken. 
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The following extract is taken from a letter 
written to a college paper, by a student who 
spent most of his life about seven miles from 
Jerusalem. It was quite unsolicited: 

“It is high time for some foreign student to 
let the university public generally, and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association particu- 
larly, know how much we foreigners appreci- 
ate the efforts made to acquaint us with the 
best in American life. Special mention must 
be made of the Sunday evening suppers. These 
gatherings offer both foreign and American 
students an excellent opportunity to get ac- 
quainted. It is an exceptionally favorable time 
tor the foreigners themselves to know each 
other; for a Chinaman and an Ottoman, for 
instance, know as little about each other as 
an American knows about either of them. 

“Where could you find a better forum for 
the discussion of the Chinese upheavals, In- 
dian unrest, Ottoman grievances, Japanese 
ambitions and Latin-American possibilities, 
than Earl Hall, on the campus of Columbia, 
and in New York City? 

“It is a rare treat to listen to these men; 
and it is also broadening to practice seeing 
things in such perspective. 

“The ‘educativeness’ of these informal meet- 
ings is felt. Every time you turn around you 
are reminded how precious little you know 
about this world, after all. To begin with you 
murder half of the names. A Chinaman is 
taken for a Jap, a Syrian mistaken for a Hin- 
du, a Virginian called a Yankee, and what 
not. Next you make your due share of blun- 
dering over the social customs, political status 
and geographical conditions of the conver- 
sant’s country. Most everybody succeeds in 
showing how much he doesn’t know. It is 
amusing to see a fellow approach you so 
warily in conversation; he has been humiliated 
once and is getting wise. His questions and 
remarks are somewhat guarded. 

“It would be the ‘unkindest cut of all’ to 
‘cut out’ the bean feature of these cosmopoli- 
tan assemblies. Why, it almost puts our Ori- 
ental hospitality to shame, the way the beans, 
sandwiches, apples and other dainties fly 
around. 

“These meetings are helpful. They have a 
distinct function in the life at Columbia. The 
‘green’ foreigner is given a chance to know 
something of Americans that he cannot get 
from his lectures. The provincial American 
is enabled to see a world different from that 
of the Hippodrome.” 


The Eighth Annual Conference of Eastern 
College and University men, concerning the 
Christian Ministry, under the auspices of And- 
over, Union and Hartford Theological Semi- 
naries, was held at the Hartford Seminary, 
March 22 to 24. That this Conference may 
have a wide influence over Eastern college 
men is shown by the fact that there were 119 
delegates present from twenty-three different 
institutions; twenty-two men from Wesleyan, 
nineteen from Trinity, thirteen from Amherst, 
eight each from Yale and Brown, as well as 


representatives from colleges, ranging from 
Bates and Bowdoin, in Maine, to the Colleg 
of the City of New York. 

The purpose of these Conferences is tp 
present to those college and university men, 
who are now deciding upon their life work, 
definite and reliable information concernj 
the challenge and the opportunities of the 
Christian ministry. The method was to give 
information rather than inspiration; not to 
advise men so much as to help them interpre 
their own lives, and to show how the ministry 
offers golden opportunities to the men who 
desire to make the most of their lives. Such 
a Conference brings college and seminary men 
in close contact with each other, enabling them 
to see, each from the other’s point of view, the 
problems confronting them. It gives the man 
who does not enter the ministry, but who 
must support the Church as a layman, a reali- 
zation of the work and the responsibilities 
and aims of the ministry, and at the same time 
broadens the conception of the real signi- 
ficance of the ministry for those who decide 
to enter it. It shows how the ministry re 
quires the consecration of the whole self, for 
the whole of humanity. 

The subjects discussed were such as would 
appeal to serious-minded men, who are facing 
the problems of life, and the ministerial prob 
lems of the day. The following is the pro- 
gramme of the Conference: 


PROGRAM ME 


The Challenge of the Ministry to the Young 
Manhood of To-day.—President Albert P. 
Fitch, Andover Theological Seminary. 

The Opportunities of Mi£inisterial Leader- 
ship.—Rev. Harry E. Fosdick, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The Ideals of the Ministry—Prof. G. A 
Johnson Ross, Presbyterian College, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

The Call of the Ministry, From the Social 
Problems of the City—Rev. Herman F. 
Swartz, New York City. 

The Minister as a Student of the Bible— 
Robert E. Speer, Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

The Challenges to the Minister in the Awak- 
ening of the Laity—Prof. A. D. Hamlin, 
Columbia University. 

The Privilege of the Minister to Shape the 
World of Boyhood.—M. Herbert Bowman, 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

The Call to the Minister from the Neglected 
Country Community.—President Kenyon L 
Duteeteld, Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
ege. 

The Need of a Trained Ministry to Shape 
the World’s Statesmanship.—President W. 
Douglas Mackenzie, Hartford, Theological 
Seminary. v 

The Spiritual Requirements for the Minis 
try—Rev. Howard A. Walter, Assistant 
Pastor Asylum Hill Congregational Ch 
Hartford, Conn. a 

The Force of Personality in the Ministry. 


























































Tae Young Men’s Christian Association 
and Health. Report of the Annual Con- 
ference of the Society for the Promotion 
of Social Service in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 50 cents. 


This report, like its predecessors, contains 
3 large amount of most useful information. 
Some of the most prominent experts of North 
America were present discussing topics very 
much to the point. Some of the important 
articles are: ‘The Extent of Illness and Death 
in the United State, by Prof. Irving Fisher; 
Race Degeneracy, by Dr. J. H. Kellogg; 
Housing and Health, by Lawrence Veiller; 
Play and Health, by Joseph Lee; The Social 
Evil, by Charles W. Eliot, and Does Medical 
Inspection Pay? by Dr. John T. Cronin. Dr. 
George J. Fisher has added a Brief Biblio- 
graphy on Health. 

It is hard to see how anyone can say they 
are uninterested in this subject. ’Til the whole 
world enjoys freedom from pain and sickness 
there will be plenty of room for careful dis- 
cussions like these. College students, read 
them; they are worth while. 


Association Educational Work. George B. 
Hodge. Association Press. $1.00. 


Mr. Hodge has given us in interesting form 
the results of many years’ experience in edu- 
cational work on the part of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. It includes discussions 
of educational lectures, educational tours, edu- 
cation clubs, vocational training, work for 
immigrants and many other allied themes. 

It will be valuable for the college student 
who is looking forward to the Association 
secretaryship as a life-work, and to the leader 
of practical service in the Student Association. 


Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots. By Sir 
Andrew H. L. Fraser. 368 pp. 1911. New 
York: Lippincott. $4.00. 


To say that this is a book of impressions and 
reminiscences written after “thirty-seven years 
ot work and sport in the Central Provinces of 

engal,” does not nearly describe it. It is a 
volume full of information about Indian life 
ad customs and the present situation there, 
and one which will be of great service to any 
who are to be sent to that fascinating country, 
tither in government or missionary service, 
and indeed to any who wish to understand how 
the people of India are living and what they 
are thinking. It is a comprehensive book, for 
ts twenty-six chapters treat of a wide variety 
ot themes, an interesting book because they 
ae treated in a style so intimate and conversa- 
tional, and a reliable book because they are 
treated by a well-informed, scholarly and ex- 
Perienced writer. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Sir Andrew Fraser represented the British 
Government in India for thirty-seven years, 
filling many posts, from a junior civil appoint- 
ment in Jubbulpore to the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernorship of Bengal, and serving as a mem- 
ber of one commission and president of an- 
other, thus having opportunities to travel twice 
over pretty much all India. This book gives 
evidence that during that long period Sir 
Andrew had his ears and eyes open and kept 
careful notes, and was always at pains to 
really understand the people among whom he 
worked. An unstudied sentence in the first 
chapter tells of a Mohammedan officer who 
was an early friend of Sir Andrew’s. “He 
was senior to me in the commission, and took 
great delight in helping me in my work and 
in endeavoring to show me how best to under- 
stand the people and to find my way to their 
hearts.” 

There is no hint of the time-server in that 
sentence, which gives the key to the spirit and 
work of the young British officer. And just 
because he had so exalted a sense of his duties 
that he felt he could not discharge them unless 
he could understand the people and find his 
way to their hearts, he was one of the most 
useful statesmen who ever served the Crown 
in India, and is qualified now to give to the 
public a book so well worth reading. 

It is a long way from a ryot to a rajah, but 
Sir Andrew knew them both and “found his 
way to the hearts” of both. The chapters of 
the book introduce us to Indian princes and 
Indian peasants, English military and civil 
officers, the new Nationalists, political agita- 
tors, Indian women, the police, educators and 
various other classes of the Indian population, 
not to speak of the denizens of the jungle, for 
Sir Andrew is fond of sport and is a good shot. 

Foremost among the interests of this ad- 
ministrator was the moral and religious uplift- 
ing of the people. He was a devoted and active 
Christian worker throughout his experience 
in India, was an elder in the Native Church, 
and often preached from Indian pulpits. 
While in Calcutta he was President of the local 
Association, and was also the President of the 
Indian National Council of that organization. 
He writes, therefore, with sympathy and un- 
derstanding on the subject of Christian mis- 
sions, and gives frank and wholesome counsel 
on the relations which should exist between 
the missionary and the official. As to the pro- 
gress of Christianity in India Sir Andrew is 
very optimistic, and that the opportunities for 
missionary advance are especially inviting just 
now he is fully convinced. “It is a high esti- 
mate,” he says, “that I have formed of the 
character of many native Christions. * * * 
We have no reason to be ashamed of our In- 
dian brethren in Christ. * * * Apart from 
their converts the influence of missionaries 
has been of the highest value. * * * To me 
the results of Christian missions are not small 
or discouraging, they are important and of the 
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highest promise. * * * I believe that the 
influence of Christianity is growing in a most 
remarkable manner. There is opportunity now 
such as never existed before.” 

The author’s many-sided activities and rich 
experience enable him to enter on an illuminat- 
ing discussion of some of the perplexing prob- 
lems in the life of India—political, educational, 
administrative and industrial problems. And 
though attempts were over and over again 
made to assassinate him, his account of the 
present “unrest” is dispassionate and even 
sympathetic. Possibly more valuable even than 
the information and the judicial reflections on 
Indian affairs contained in the book is its 
revelation of the spirit and life of the author 
himself, who in many respects was almost an 
ideal representative of a Christian country to 
a non-Christian people—a diligent, sagacious 
administrator and a high-minded, single- 
hearted Christian gentleman, who sought to 
understand the people and “find his way to 
their hearts.” 

This very readable volume is one of the most 
notable books on India that have appeared, 
and will prove of great value for auxiliary 
reading to classes making a special study of 
that country. 


The Unmannerly Tiger. 
Griffis. 155 pp. IQ11. 
Y. Crowell. $1.00. 


By William Elliot 
New York: Thos. 


The Happiest Girl in Korea. By Minerva L. 
Guthapfel. 106 pp. 1911. New York: 
Fleming H, Revell. 60 cents. 


The Stolen Bridegroom. By Anstice Abbott. 
157 pp. 1912. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell. 75 cents. 


The Revolt of Sundaramma. 
Johnson Elmore. 160 pp. 
York: Fleming H. Revell. 


By Mrs. Maud 
191t. New 
$1.00. 


By Kings- 
New York: 


Dr. Apricot of “Heaven Below.” 
ton de Gruché. 144 pp. IgII. 
Fleming H, Revell. $1.00. 


In recent years books of fiction and authentic 
narrative telling of mission lands have come 
along at a rapid rate, the pace being accelerated 
by the welcome accorded to “The Lady of the 
Decoration.” The greater number of them 
deal with conditions affecting the women and 
girls of non-Christian countries, and there is 
now ample material for reading circles, espe- 
cially those composed of younger women 
students. The last three of the books named 
above would be of value for this purpose. 

Dr. Griffis’ busy pen has invaded the field of 
folklore, and in this volume he offers us a 
bright collection of Korean tales that have 
been handed down from one knows not what 
ancient times. There are tales of mountain 


sprites and winged tigers and flying serpents 
and spirits galore—a whole menagerie or pan. 
theon, as you care to call it, of the fairy worl 
as it exists in the Korean’s imagination. Ther 
is no age-limit to the children who will enjoy 
this book, and it helps to an understanding of 
the thoughts and beliefs of the Korean people 

Only a missionary who truly knows and a 
truly loves the Koreans could have written the 
breezy little volume called “The Happiest Gir| 
in Korea.” The sketches deal chiefly with 
child life in the land of Morning Calm, and are 
declared by the author to be true stories. They 
furnish very pleasant reading and help one to 
understand how the Koreans live and how the 
missionary works among them. 

“The Stolen Bridegroom” is a collection of 
stories which portray the life of the Marathi 
girls and women in Western India. Against 
the dark background of the awful power of 
caste, the suffering of widowhood, the perse- 
cution of converts and the degradation of 
idolatry there appears the brightening and 
emancipating power of the Gospel. 

“The Revolt of Sundaramma” is a most en- 
gaging little story, one of the best of its kind 
that have been told. No one could have writ- 
ten it but one who is thoroughly familiar with 
the minds and hearts of the Indian people. 
Mrs. Elmore has the knack of story-telling, 
and in this tale of a Hindu maiden who re 
volts against child-marriage the dialogue and 
setting are true to life. What is more, Sun- 
daramma is a real Hindu girl, and the outlines 
of the story at least may be accepted as true. 
The plentiful illustrations help the word pic- 
tures to carry the reader into the real Indian 
atmosphere. 

The curious title of the last-named of these 
books requires a special glossary. The prac 
tice throughout the book is to call all the per- 
sonages by English translations of their 
Chinese names. Translated into Chinese and 
back again the title is “Dr. Main of Hang- 
chow.” The serious purpose of the book is to 
give a vivid picture of the work in the C. M.S. 
Medical Mission at Hangchow. The purpose 
is realized by a series of sketches, mostly of 
hospital life, written in a popular and more of 
less humorous vein. But there stands out m 
clear relief the splendid work of Dr. Duncan 
Main and the golden opportunities in China 
just now for Christian physicians. Incidentally 
many Chinese customs and beliefs are fe 
ferred to. Unfortunately the book is lacking 
in literary style. 


The Person of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. 
H. R. Mackintosh, D. D., New College, 
Edinburgh. Student Christian Movement, 
93 Chancery Lane, London, England. 2/6 


It is an unqualified delight to follow this 
clear, convincing, reverent and sane reasoning 
in reference to what the writer describes # 
“the most urgent religious question of of 
time.” The three addresses which compris 
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the volume were first delivered at a summer 
conference of the British Student Christian 
Movement in 1911. They were reproduced in 
The Student Movement for October, Novem- 
ber and December of the same year, but have 
been entirely rewritten by the author to be 
used in their present more permanent and ac- 
cessible form. The original purpose of the ad- 
dresses determined the general character of 
the argument, which is admirably adapted to 
appeal to the minds of students and other 
thoughtful men. While the conclusions ac- 
cord with the faith of the universal church, 
the discussion is unconventional, and reveals 
continual sympathy with the difficulties and 
mysteries involved. 

The first chapter concerns The Jesus of 
History, and specifically His self-conscious- 
ness as the Messiah and as the Son of God, in 
the light of which are revealed His amazing 
tone of moral authority, His forgiveness of 
sin, His working of miracles, His death for 
sin, and His unique present relation to God. 
The second chapter deals with the Christ 






























































































FTER five years of experimental 
and constructive work among the 
Protestant churches of the United States 
and Canada, during which it has had the 
hearty support and co-operation of the 
leaders of all those churches, the General 
Committee of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, assembled in annual session, 
sends out this appeal to the Christian men 
of North America: 

About two out of three people in the 
United States and Canada are outside the 
membership of all Christian churches. 
Two out of three people in the world live 
in non-Christian nations. Two out of 
thtee people in these non-Christian na- 
tions are beyond the reach of the present 
combined missionary agencies of Chris- 
tendom. And, in spite of these appalling 
neds, about two out of three of the 
church members of North America are 
contributing nothing toward the aggres- 
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of Experience, and shows that the claims be- 
fore set forth have been vindicated in human 
lives by the consciousnes of His continued 
presence, by the conquest of sin, and by the 
revelation of God the Father. 

The concluding chapter answers the ques- 
tion as to who Christ was and is in His proper 
self. He must be placed “either within the 
sphere of the Divine or without.” Whatever 
our intellectual difficulties, the experience of 
His presence and power leads us to conclude 
that “to call Jesus God is only to give Him 
His right name.” Or, from a different point 
of view, the truth that in the person of Christ 
the Almighty God has Himself come among us 
is the fullest expression and demonstration of 
His infinite love. If that love was revealed in 


the death of Christ, then Christ must have 
been pre-existent, eternal. 

It is thus the writer leads us to the con- 
clusion that Christ is eternally the Son of God, 
and the Father and Son are ineffably one in 
the eternal perfectness of the absolute personal 
CuHartes R. ErpMAN. 


life. 





sive missionary work of the Church at 
home and abroad. 

Manifestly our first business is the en- 
listment of the other two-thirds of the 
members of the Church as intelligent, 
systematic missionary supporters and 
workers. And this can be done. Experi- 
ence in all denominations, and in every 
section of the United States and Canada, 
makes us confident that in most cases 
thorough-going methods of missionary 
education and finance, backed by prayer- 
ful and persistent work, would result in 
a doubling of the number of systematic 
missionary supporters during the first 
year, and in the enlistment of practically 
the whole membership within a few 
years. These results have been so uni- 
formly secured and indicated wherever 
proper methods have been used, that we 
believe the time has come to call upon 
the Christian men of North America to 
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adopt and work these methods in all their 
churches. In briefest summary, the es- 
sential points are these: 

1. A missionary committee in every 
church to work with the pastor in enlist- 
ing the entire membership. 

2. A period of intensive missionary in- 
formation and education in each church 
once each year, continuing through at 
least two or three weeks, preparatory to 
an every-member canvass for missions. 
This should be in addition to general 
missionary education throughout the 
year. 

3. The adoption of the weekly basis 
for missionary offerings 





instead of an 
annual or occasional collection—with a 
simple and effective collecting device 
such as the Duplex envelope. 

4. An organized and complete personal 
canvass of every member of the church 
and congregation once each year by 
groups of two men each, after proper 
preparation for their work. 


We appeal to Christian men every- 
where to put these plans into operation in 
their own churches. Enlarged mission- 
ary interest and contributions will not de- 
crease, but will materially increase the 
offerings to the support of the local 
church. This has been proved to the 
The 


surest and speediest way to solve any 


point of absolute demonstration. 


local financial problem of the Church is 
the generation of a healthy missionary 
spirit. 

For the sake of co-operative action be- 
tween the churches of any city or county 
we recommend the appointment of a city 
or county committee of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, where such com- 
mittees are not already in existence, to 
promote the adoption of these principles 
and methods among all the churches 
within their reach. The majority of the 
members of these committees should be 


May 


laymen, but some of their members 
should be successful missionary pastors, 
The whole machinery of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, with twenty sec- 
retaries now giving their entire time to 
the work, is at the disposal of such com- 
mittees in the prosecution of their efforts, 
The full available resources of the vari- 
ous Missionary Boards and other mis- 
sionary agencies of the Church would 
also, without question, be at their com- 
mand in carrying out the program. But 
the whole of the United States and Can- 
ada, with more than 200,000 Protestant 
churches, can only be adequately reached 
by an army of volunteer workers. De- 
tailed suggestions for city or country 
committees have been prepared, and are 
gladly furnished free to any one desiring 
to share in the work. 

To all these committees these two fea- 
tures of work are cordially commended: 

1. The holding of an interdenomina- 
tional meeting of men at stated times for 
a brief, strong, timely missionary ad- 
dress, followed by a period of interces- 
sion. 

2. The holding of a large annual men’s 
missionary supper, with one or two of 
the strongest missionary speakers obtain- 
able, when reports of progress can be 
made and plans for future work may be 
approved, and a committee appointed for 
the coming year. 

This effort is for World-wide Mis 
sions, “The field is the world.” The Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement stands for 
an aggressive and confident Christianity 
that dares to undertake the program of 
Christ for meeting the spiritual needs of 
mankind. We also believe that the lay- 
men of the churches, according to their 
ability and opportunity, are equally re 
sponsible with the ordained ministry, t0 
pray and to plan, to work and to give, for 
the world-wide extension of the King- 
dom of God. 
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